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falls back on a demand for ** equitable treatment."
Coming from him, the phrase can hardly be said to be
persuasive. Slum-dwellers have not had equity from
him.

In its narrow obstructive spirit, that convention of
property owners brings to mind the early nineteenth-
century debates in the House of Lords on the subject of
child labour.    In those dark days it wanted but one
merciful word on behalf of those children to make sure
of a stubborn opposition.    If one noble lord went so
far as to call attention to the practice of employing
children to sweep chimneys with their bodies, and to
men advertising " small boys for small flues/' immedi-
ately he was opposed by others who urged the House
to leave such reforms to the public's moral feelings, to
avoid all such sentimental, un-English legislation.    So
with present-day slum landlords.    Only in this instance
the complaint is that the legislation is un-English in
being harsh and, if anything, unsentimental. The opposi-
tion they bring to such reforms as the Prince of Wales is
supporting is based on side-issues, the inculcation of
cleanliness among tenants, for example, and the cam-
paign against the bed-bug.    Upon the main principles
they can construct no contrary case, just as the House of
Lords a century ago could construct no case in support
of child labour.    In both instances, apathy can be seen as
the chief impediment to logical thinking.    Had the slum
landlords in general been less apathetic in the past,
housing reform would not now have become so urgent
a necessity.

Another repercussion of the Prince's appeal to the
architects was heard on the night following its delivery.
In the course of his Chadwick Public Lecture at the Royal
Society of Arts, Sir Raymond Unwin remarked:
" Society cannot afford to let its members remain below
a certain standard of home life. The community must
frankly accept the duty of providing dwellings up to the
desirable standard for those sections who cannot provide
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